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PREFACE 



This is the first summary of a dissertation to be published under the 
Doctoral Dissertation Grants Program of the Manpower Administration. 

That program was established under the 1965 amendments to the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962, which authorized the De- 
partment of Labor to give grants for the support of manpower research. 
As an incentive for scholars in the behavioral sciences to specialize in 
the manpower field, this program supports doctoral candidates writing 
their dissertations on manpower topics. Since the first grant was awarded 
in October 1965, more than 90 doctoral candidates have been given 
support, and 14 have completed and submitted their dissertations. 

This publication deals with one of these dissertations which was 
singled out because the research findings are significant for manpower 
programs or policies. Similar presentations of other dissertations will 
be published from time to time, and periodically brief summaries of 
other dissertations will be issued. 

The full text of all these dissertations may be purchased froi.: the 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information. (See 
p. 87 for a list of those now available and directions for ordering.) 
Microfilms of most of the dissertations may also be obtained through 
University Microfilms, Inc., 800 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48106. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Until World War II, service in the Armed 
Forces provided little experience and training 
that could be carried over into civilian employ- 
ment, but since then th"* onrush of technology 
has transformed our fighting force into a mili- 
tary machine whose mainstay is the skilled 
technician. As a result, for all services com- 
bined, the enlisted force requires three me- 
chanics or technicians for every man in ground 
combat, and the number of highly skilled elec- 
tronics repairmen alone exceeds the number of 
infantrymen {as of 1963). 

Because of its Increasingly technological na- 
ture, the military finds It necessary to work 
closely with civilian industry in the research, 
development, and production of its hardware. 
Armed Forces personnel must therefore be- 
come familiar with the installation, operation, 
maintenance, and occasionally the actual man- 
ufacture of complex systems and equipment. 
Both sectors thus find themselves using many 
of the same or related procedures, techniques, 
and occupational skills, and since a great ma- 
jority of the men in the Armed Forces return 
to civilian employment, the question arises: 
Can they transfer their military-acquired 
skills and experience to civilian jobr ? 

Major Robert B. Richardson, a U.S. Air 
Force officer for 16 years and recently returned 
to active duty, tries to answer this question in 
a doctoral dissertation entitled "An Examina- 
tion of the Transferability of Certain Military 
Skills and Experience to Civilian Occupa- 
tions." This study was undertaken on a grant 
from the Manpower Administration, U.S. De- 



partment of Labor, and completed in Septem- 
ber 1)67. Major Richardson confined his study 
to a group of Air Force men who had left the 
service in 1965 and 1966, after meeting their 
minimum service obligation — usually a 4-year 
term. The study group was made up of two cat- 
egories of officers: one, of men assigned to sci- 
entific-engineering duties and the other, to ad- 
ministrative work; pnd two categories of en- 
listed men: a technical-craftsmen group and a 
nontechnical (military services) group. (See 
appendix for explanation of how and why the 
study group was chosen, and a list of the spe- 
cific occupational specialties included.) 

Using an extensive questionnaire (see ap- 
pendix), Major Richardson surveyed the prob- 
lems connected with the men’s transition from 
military service to civilian employment — start- 
ing with their preservice background and con- 
tinuing on through their military experience, 
postdischarge job hunt, and various aspects of 
the jobs they found. His chief interest was 
the degree to which they were able to 
transfer their military skills and experience. 

Uis findings are presented here because they 
help to fill a large gap in our knowledge of 
manj>ower and contain some clues to improving 
the way in which we use our manpower re- 
sources. Like the results of any statistical 
study, his findings need to be examined from 
the perspective of certain limitations on the 
scope of the data and the methods of collecting 
and «naly*ing them. (These limitations .xre de- 
sr riot d In the appendix.) For example, his study 
-wis ! mtM to specified occupational specialties 
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In the Air Force, and the experience of the 
men In these specialties may not represent the 
experience either of other Air Force personnel 
or of men in other branches of the Armed 
Forces. Moreover, since the men in his study 
left the Air Force in 1965 and 1966, their expe- 
rience would not necessarily parallel the expe- 
rience of men leaving the service — even from 
comparable Air Force jobs — in 1968. Today's 



new veterans might encounter somewhat dif- 
ferent economic conditions in the communities 
to which they return, and they certainly could 
count on more assistance in readjusting to ci- 
vilian life if they desired it. Developments in 
the latter area since the completion of the 
study are outlined in the last chapter of this 
monograph. 
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THE PROBLEM 



The recent growth of our Armed Forces au- 
gurs a corresponding rise in the number of 
men leaving the service. At the time Major Ri- 
chardson made his study, he estimated the dis- 
charge rate to be at least a half million a year. 
Defense Department figures indicate that it 
will be 830,000 in 1968; 840,000 in 1969; and 
970,000 in 1970, 

Richardson noted that, despite their num- 
bers, there was little information about, and 
interest in, the employment and other transi- 
tion problems :>f newly discharged ex-service- 
men. For example, in 1964, the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Defense (Manpower) indicated to a 
Senate Committee that the Defense Depart- 
ment had no comprehensive statistics on the 
nature of civilian employment for men dis- 
charged from the service. Research had been 
focused on the problems of the much smaller 
group of men retiring from the service after 20 
or more years. 

In view of the many programs to better uti- 
lize our human resources and manpower, the 
slight attention given such a large body of men 
prior to enactment of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1966 Is surprising. Not 
only did such lack of attention give our man- 
power planners an incomplete picture and di- 
minish the*r effectiveness, but it also was dam- 



aging to the men themselves. The economy suf- 
fered, too. 

Some parts of the country have critical 
shortages of blue-collar workers which techni- 
cally trained ve'erans could undoubtedly fill. 
Jobs in the higher brackets — administrative, 
managerial, scientific, or engineering — for 
which numerous officers could qualify, also go 
begging. While most servicemen have no trou- 
ble finding employment in the current booming 
job market, they often find themselves taking 
jobs beneath their highest skill levels, a loss not 
only to them but to their employers. And one 
sizable group, those whose military service 
was in nontechnical jobs, often can find jobs 
only at the beginner’s level, and even those 
may be hard to come by. 

This is the problem to which Richardson ad- 
dresses himself— a problem that should be of 
interest and concern to labor, management, 
manpower planners, veterans' organizations, 
and the growing force of discharged service- 
men. Still another group should be vitally in- 
terested, too. Unless the present world political 
climate improves drastically, a term of mili- 
tary service will probably continue to figure in 
the future of most young American males. Will 
it be a 2-, 3-, or 4-year hiatus in their career 
plans? Or can It be made to serve as part of 
those plans? 



THE NEWLY DISCHARGED VETERAN: A PROFILE 



Following is a composite description of 
the men in Richardson’s study group. 

The typical enlisted man was about 24, had 
graduated from high school, and may have 
done some college work. He had served in the 
Air Force 4 years and was returning to his 
hometown after discharge. More often than 
not, he was unmarried. Most enlisted men 
planned to look for a job as soon as they got 
home. Nearly half had worked before g jing 
into service and, if they had a skill, would per- 
haps go back to their former jobs. Most, how- 
ever, were students prior to entering service 
and would be seeking their first civilian jobs. 
Their fathers had usually held blue-collar jobs 
in processing, bench work, and structural trade 
work. 

The typical officer in Richardson’s study was 
about 27. He had completed college before en- 
tering service and may have done some gradu- 
ate work. He, too, had served 4 years. He was 
married and had at least one child. He in- 
tended to live in the part of the country where 
he was born. Two out of three were students 
with no work experience when they entered 
the Air Force. More than half had been in the 
Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps. 
Those in the scientific-engineering skills clus- 
ter had usually majored in physical science or 
engineering; those in managerial-administra- 
tive assignments had taken their college work 
in business, social scie.ice, humanities, or arts. 
Their fathers were likely to be employed In the 
managerial-administrative, professional-techni- 
cal, and sales fields; were in the middle or 



upper socio-economic bracket; and could usu- 
ally afford to send their children to college. 
For both groups of men, the data suggest that 
the father’s occupation had some influence on 
the career choice of the son. 

There was a small sampling of nonwhites in 
the survey — 2.6 percent ot the officers and 6 
percent of the enlisted men, compared with a 
reported enrollment of 1.2 percent and 9.1 per- 
cent, respectively, for the Air Force as a 
whole. While their patterns were generally the 
same as for the whites, the Negroes tended to 
be slightly belter educated, especially in the 
enlisted group, and had pursued their postdis- 
charge education more ass'duously than the 
whites. 

Most of the mer. In the study group did not 
intend to make a career of the Air Force. The 
officers in the group had chosen the Air Force 
simply as the preferred way to meet their mili- 
tary obligation. Only 26 percent were Inter- 
ested in aviation and only 16 percent had 
picked the Air Force because it offered a 
chance for education and training. Almost half 
of the enlisted group, on the other hand, se- 
lected the Air Force because tl ey felt it would 
provide a good opportunity to learn a usable 
occupational skill. Indeed, recruiting promo- 
tion aimed at high school graduates features 
the Job-training and career opportunities of 
the service. Next to avoiding the draft, this 
was probably their strongest reason for join- 
ing. An examination of how the Armed Forces 
trains and assigns its personnel should reveal 
whether their expectations were realized. 

i /‘ 




MILITARY TRAINING AND JOBS 



The defense establishment spends about $3 
billion a year on education and training. One- 
third of this amount is spent on technical 
training for enlisted personnel, given in more 
than 2,000 different technical courses, from 
auto mechanics to aerospace technology, last- 
ing from 2 weeks to a year. In 1908, more than 
370,000 men completed such courses. Educa- 
tors generally agree that the quality of the 
training, as measured by teaching aids, text- 
books, teacher preparation, educational re- 
search, and classroom procedures, compares fa- 
vorably with that of corresponding civilian 
schools, even though many of the mechanical 
and technical courses are more specialized and 
narrower in scope. Because of the limited 
training time availab'e, the theoretical mate- 
rial may be curtailed in order to concentrate on 
the more immediate aspects of job specialty. 



Seme of the advanced courses, lasting for a 
year or more, are on a par with those offered 
in many technical institutes and junior col- 
leges. 

Technical training for officers Is organized 
on an extensive scale, also. Courses are given 
in more than 100 broad occupational fields and 
in as many as 1,000 specialized areas. 

On the basis of numbers of men trained, 
money spent, and scope, the Armed Forces can 
be considered the largest training institution in 
the country. The Air Force alone runs five 
technical schools, offers up to 8,000 courses 
worldwide, and bss 130,000 instructors. For 
enlisted men, trainin g is available in 46 major 
career fields. In its 20 years of operation, the 
Al/ Force has conducted courses for over 7 
million people. 



Training for the Men in the Study 



New Air Force officers and enlisted men are 
usually placed in a training course for the oc- 
cupational field to which they have been as- 
signed. Most of the men In the study group, 60 
percent of the officers and 78 percent of the 
enlisted men, reported that they had attended 
such a course— one directly related to their 
subsequent occupational specialty in the vast 
majority of cases. There was some fallout in 
the enlisted group, however, probably because 
of voluntary transfer to another field. 



Among the officer group, half of the men 
with scientific-engineering academic back- 
grounds were assigned directly to a job with- 
out attending a training course, probably be- 
cause their college training wes considered suf- 
ficient to handle the job. The same was true uf 
ti e officers assigned to administrative duties, 
since their jobs did not require special train- 
ing. Among the six career fields represented In 
the officer group, the proportion receiving re- 
lated training ranged from about one-third in 
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the scientific-engineering and administration- 
information specialties to three-fifths or more 
in communications-electronics and material- 
finance. For the officers then, usable training 
came more from on-the-job experience than 
from formal courses. Much of it was acquired 
during administrative or managerial tours of 
duty, on which they had a chance to handle im- 
portant projects, substantial numbers of men, 
and much equipment. As comparatively young 
men, they might not have been given such re- 
sponsibility in civilian jobs. 

Of the enlisted men, those assigned to tech- 
nical occupations generally attended a training 
course: 70 percent in the crafts-fi remen spe- 
cialties and about 85 percent in both misoile 
electronics and weapons maintenance. No more 
than two-fifths of those with nontechnical as- 
signments, however, received related training, 
with the exception of those in aircrew protec- 
tion. Men assigned as transportation workers 
or cooks were least apt to receive training. 
They were probably assigned these jobs be- 
cause they showed the least aptitude and there- 
fore needed skill training the most. This was 
the group which, upon separation, found diffi- 
culty in getting satisfactory jobs because they 
had no marketable skill. 

Job Success 

For the most part, the men’s training and 
experience did not fulfil! their expectations. 
Their disappointment is evident in some of 
their 'replies to questions about what contrib- 
uted to success on the job. On their Air Force 
jobs, here is how the men rated various fac- 
tors : 

Formal schooling was considered very or 
most important to performance of the job 
by about 40 percent of both enlisted men 



and officers. About 21 percent of the en- 
listed men in the nontechnical military 
services rated education of no importance, 
a reply to be expected from those perform- 
ing semiskilled jobs. 

Job knowledge was considered absolutely 
essential or very necessary by 85 percent 
of the enlisted group and by 75 percent of 
the officers. 

Working well with others was thought to 
be more important by tha officers, par- 
ticularly the administrative-managerial 
group, than by the enlisted men— a natu- 
ral reflection of the characteristics of 
their respective jobs. 

Communicative skills — ability to speak 
and write well — got the expected high rat- 
ing from officers, who must use these 
skills constantly. The enlisted men at- 
tached some importance to them, too. 

Knowing the "politics” of the unit was not 
highly valued by either group. The replies 
seemed to indicate that the men considered 
doing a good job more important than 
knowing the right people. 

Utilization of their skills and abilities did 
not bring the USAF a high rating from ei- 
ther group. Only one-third replied that 
the Air Force used their skills “a great 
deal,” while one-fifth of the officers and 
nearly o;.a-third of the enlisted men said 
“very little” or “not at all.” 

Administrative ability, understandably, 
was not regarded as highly by the enlisted 
men as by the officers, again reflecting the 
different duties of the two groups. 

From these replies, Richardson concluded 
that the factors, for job success in the USAF 
are not too different from those generally con- 
sidered as contributors to civilian job success. 



THE EX-SERVICEMAN AS A CIVILIAN EMPLOYEE 



The Hunt for a Job 

To have a job waiting when they got out of 
service seemed like a good idea to most of the 
men — but not all. Almost half of the officers 
started their job hunt 6 months or more before 
their separation date; another one-fifth, 3 to 6 
months before. Less than half of the enlisted 
men made any plans 3 or more months ahead 
of the date. Another 15 percent were going 
back to the jobs they had before entering serv- 
ice. A good portion, 29 percent, made no plans 
at all. 

A look at table 1 shows how they went about 



finding a job. The officers most frequently 
mailed rdsumds to firms they considered as 
possible employers, applied personally, or re- 
lied on friends for leads. Among the enlisted 
men, the principal jobseeking methods were 
personal applications, answering “Help 
Wanted” advertisements, and asking friends 
for job leads. No more than a third — and in 
most instances considerably fewer — of either 
group used the services of employment agen- 
cies and similar organizations. The agency 
most often used by enlisted men was the State 
Employment Service, whereas officers relied 
most heavily on college placement services and 
private employment agencies. 



Table l. Methods op Seeking Civilian Job 

(Percent distiibution) 







Officers 








Enlisted Men 




Job-seeking 
methods, agencies 


Total 


Used 

heavily 


Used 

some- 

what 


No 

use 


No 

response 


Total 


Used 

heavily 


Used 

some- 

what 


No 

use 


No 

response 


Veterrns' organizations 


100.0 


0 


.2 


93.9 


5.9 


100.0 


.2 


3.3 


92.6 


3.8 


Religious groups 


100.0 


1.4 


.7 


92.0 


5.9 


100.U 


0 


1.0 


95.5 


3.6 


Labor unions 


100.0 


0 


0 


93.6 


6.4 


loo.o 


1.4 


4.8 


90.0 


3.8 


Mailing r£sumds 


100.0 


44.3 


19.1 


30.7 


5.9 


100.0 


9.6 


12*9 


73.4 


4.1 


Military friends 


100.0 


2.3 


15.9 


75.7 


6.1 


100.0 


3.8 


9.1 


83.3 


3.8 


Other friends 


100.0 


13.0 


28.2 


52.3 


6.6 


100.0 


12.7 


31.8 


51.4 


4.1 


Answering ads 


100,0 


10.9 


23.2 


60,0 


5,9 


100.0 


20.1 


23.9 


52.2 


3.8 


Private emplo/ment 
services - . 


100.0 


8.4 


14.3 


71.1 


6.1 


100.0 


3.3 


5.7 


86.8 


4.1 


U.S. Employment Service - 


100.0 


1.6 


7.5 


84.5 


6.4 | 


100.0 


6.0 


17.2 


72.7 


4.1 


College placement offices _ . 


100.0 


9.3 


18.9 


65.5 


6.4 


100.0 


1.9 


1.4 


92.6 


4.1 


Personal application 


100.0 


43.4 


23.2 


27.0 


6.4 


100*0 


47.1 


18*7 


30.1 


4.1 



No**: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding* 
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The group did not make much use of profes- 
sional counseling either. Sixty percent of the 
officers and 44 percent of the -^listed me i did 
not believe it was needed. Of those who wanted 
such help, 25 percent of the officers and 38 per- 
cent of the enlisted men did not get any, how- 
ever. Sixty-five percent of the enlisted group 
and 40 percent of the officers thought that 
USAF preseparation counseling sessions would 
have been a good idea. Both groups would have 
welcomed information on job availability; 
about half said they needed much more infor- 
mation than they got. 

Would postdischarge, vocational training 
have been of any help in getting a job? More 
than three-fourths of the enlisted men but only 
three-tenths of the officers thought so. As it 
turned out, about one-fourth of each group did 
take some training — the officers mainly in pro- 
fessional, technical, managerial, and sales 
fields and the enlisted men in machine trades, 
bench work, rnd structural work. The surpris- 
ing finding here was the large number of both 
officers and enlisted men in the technically 
skilled groups who took training. 

Why did the skilled groups find additional 
training necessary? For the officers, most of it 
consisted of indoctrination to acquaint them 
with company equipment and procedures, 
which may have involved new application of 
old skills. New skills were seldom taught. The 
enlisted men generally received training in 



new but related skills. For example, an Air 
Force-trained electronics specialist took a. 6- 
week course to become a production control 
specialist for a company manufacturing electri- 
cal and electronics products. Without his mili- 
tary skill, he could not have qualified that fast. 

At the time of the study, the unemployment 
rate was quite low and jobs were plentiful. 
Seventy-five percent of both groups said they 
expected to find jobs easily and did. Evui the 
nonskilled enlisted men had little trouble find- 
ing employment — probably because they took 
the first jobs available. These were usually in 
low-paying service occupations, a relatively 
easy field to enter in good times. Only 20 per- 
cent of each group, officers and enlisted men, 
reported any difficulty. 

On the Job 

Upon discharge, 85 percent of the group 
went to work and only 15 percent to school, ei- 
ther full or part time. The small number re- 
turning to school may be due in part to the hia- 
tus in veterans’ educational benefits between 
January 1965, when the program for Korean 
veterans expired, and June 1966, when peace- 
time veterans became eligible for educational 
assistance under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Benefits Act of 1966. Moreover, most of the of- 
ficers in this study had probably received stu- 



Table 2. Expanded Primary Air Force Specialty 

(Percent 



Officers — Expanded Primary Air Force Specialty Code 1 



Civilian 

occupation 


Scientific- 

engineer- 

ing 


Communi- 

cation- 

electronics 


Aircraft 

mainte- 

nance 


Civil 

engi- 

neering 


Material- 

finance 


Adminis- 

tration- 

informa- 

tion 


Total 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, technical 


71.6 


63.8 


52.2 


85.0 


21.6 


31.6 


48.6 


xdan age rial, administrative 


16.2 


23.4 


17.4 


10.0 


55.0 


44.9 


33.4 


Clerical, sales . _ _ 


6.4 


6.4 


8.7 




12.6 


15.3 


9.3 


Service . 


. _ 




4.3 




1.8 


2.0 


1.1 


Farming, forestry 


1.4 


1.1 


8.7 








.9 


Processing 








— 


— 


— 


.. . 


Machine trades 


_ . . 


. . _ 




2.5 




— 


.2 


Bench work . . - 










— 


— 


— 


- . 


Structural work . . 




_ . _ 


. . . 


2.5 


.9 


1.0 


.7 


Transportation, 
miscellaneous 


5.4 


5.3 


8.7 




8.1 


5.2 


5.7 



* The Air Force Specialty Code fs the classification scheme used to designate the shills and skill level* of Air Force personnel. Each mem- 
ber Is assigned one or more of these codes, denoting his primary, secondary, and other skills. The skill ranking depends on such factors as 
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dent deferments to complete college before en- 
tering the service. 

Of the officer group, engineers, scientists, 
and others technically trained found jobs in 
those fields, as would be expected. However, 
from 10 to 25 percent accepted managerial and 
administrative positions, thus taking advan- 
tage of their military experience. Of 20 officers 
qualified as pilots, only seven took such jobs 
with commercial airlines. While some of the 
others may have been effectively barred by se- 
niority rules, they were probably able to qual- 
ify for technical, managerial, or administrative 
positions because of their military experience 
in those fields. 

The enlisted men took a wide variety of jobs, 
with some concentration in the machine trades, 
bench work, clerical-sales jobs, and structural 
work. 

Table 2 compares the study group’s occupa- 
tions at the time of separation with the civilian 
jobs held when the study was made. 

How stable were the ex-servicemen as civil- 
ian employees? Did they job-hop? Would their 
records make them good risks for employers? 
Richardson found that three-quarters of the 
officers had held or,iy one job since they had 
left the service. For the enlisted men, the pic- 
ture was somewhat different. While 60 percent 
of the technically trained men had also worked 
on only or.e job, 60 percent of the nonskilled 



men had had two or more, a few as many as 
five. The figures indicated that the higher the 
skill, the greater the stability, and also the 
lower the educational level, the more frequent 
the job hopping. 

More than 80 percent of the men were satis- 
fied with their current jobs. Of those interested 
in making a change, the officers wanted more 
responsibility, a greater challenge, and more 
money. The enlisted men were looking for more 
money, an opportunity to learn a new skill, and 
greater security, in that order. 

Most of the officers and enlisted men took 
jobs with large companies (over 1,000 em- 
ployees) engaged in manufacturing, sales, or 
service. The jobs were on the lower organiza- 
tional levels of their companies — about the 
level of their service jobs and about where 
young men of their age would be expected to 
place. About 1 out of 8 were in government 
civil service jobs. Only 3 percent were self-em- 
ployed. 

The average annual income of the officers 
was about $10,000; of the enlisted men, about 
$6,600. (See table 3.) Officers with scientific- 
engineering background were getting $1,300 a 
year more than those who had worked in ad- 
ministrative jobs. Similarly, enlisted men from 
crafts-technical jobs were earning about $660 
more than those from the nontechnical mili- 
tary services. Surprisingly, a majority of the 



Code 1 vs. Current Civilian Occupation 

distribution) 



Enlisted Men — Expanded Primary Air Force Specialty Code 1 



Missile 

electronics 


Weapons 

mainte- 

nance 


Crafts- 

fire 

protec- 

tion 


Transpor- 

tation- 

cooks 


Service 

occupa- 

tions 


Air crew 
protec- 
tion 


Total 


Civilian 

occupation 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10C.0 


100.0 


Total 


19.3 


21.3 


3.3 


7.9 


15.7 


11.8 


12.9 


Professional, technical 


6.1 


8.2 


2.6 


10.5 


7.8 


8.8 


6.2 


. ... Managerial, admin. 


8.8 


6.6 


16.0 


23.7 


19.6 


23.5 


14.1 


Clerical, sales 


1.8 




10.8 




9.8 


8.8 


5.5 


. -..Service 




1.6 


2.6 


... 




2.9 


1.2 


Farming, forestry 


.9 


1.6 


6.8 




3.9 


2.9 


2.9 


Processing 


17.6 


26.2 


27.6 


21.1 


19.6 


14.7 


22.0 


Machine trades 


28.9 


11.6 


6.7 


7.9 


3.9 


5.9 


13.2 


Bench work 


8,8 


9.8 


17.6 


7.9 


3.9 


5.9 


10.5 


Structural work 

Transportation, 


7.9 


13.1 


8.3 


21.1 


16.7 


14.7 


11.5 


miscellaneous 



extent ot training, recency of use, and Individual preference. A more detailed listing of the codes comprising the "expanded" code* shown 
here is Riven In the appendix. Note: Detail may not add to totala due to rounding. 
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men in all groups were earning as much as, or 
more than, they had expected, including those 
in the lowest brackets. This may have reflected 
the steady rise in pay in all sectors of the civil- 
ian market while the men were in service. 

Did the group feel that the factors for suc- 
cess on civilian jobs were different from those 
for the Air Force? The officers, most of whom 
were in professional, technical, and managerial 
jobs, rated ability to communicate, job knowl- 
edge, and formal education as more essential 
on their civilian jobs than in the Air Force. In- 
terestingly, administrative skills became less 
important in civilian life. The enlisted men, 



unlike the officers, gave lower ratings to all of 
these elements of success except formal educa- 
tion when they compared their civilian with 
their military jobs. Both groups thought suc- 
cess in their civilian jobs was little affected by 
social skills or knowing the politics of the or- 
ganization. 

While the responses differ slightly from 
those previously given for their Air Force 
jobs, they seem to indicate that the factors for 
job success in both the military and civilian 
sectors are similar and the experience in the 
one should be helpful in making the change- 
over to the other. 



Table 3. Reported Annual Income From All Sources 

{Number reporting) 



Annual income 


Officers 


Enlisted Men 


Scientific- 

engineering 


Admin- 

istrative- 

managerial 


Total 


Crafts- 

technical 


Military 

services 


Total 


Under $3,000 


6 


2 


7 


16 


11 


27 


$3,000— $4,999 


5 


6 


11 


28 


23 


51 


$5,000— $7,499 ... 


21 


42 


63 


168 


58 


226 


$7,500— $9,999 


70 


91 


161 


60 


17 


77 


$10,000— $14,999 


93 


46 


139 


9 


8 


17 


$15,000 and over 


22 


10 


32 


2 


0 


2 


No response . 


15 


12 


27 


12 


6 


18 


Average income 


$10,480 


$9,191 


$9,864 


$6,800 


$6,151 


$6,433 



In response to another question repeated for 
comparison purposes, the group said that civil- 
ian employers were utilizing their skills and 
abilities to a greater extent than the Air Force 



did. Over half of both officers and enlisted men 
thought they were now being utilized “a great 
deal.” Only one-third felt that the Air Force 
had done so. 
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HOW WELL ARE MILITARY SKILLS 
BEING TRANSFERRED TO CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS? 



A study cited by Major Richardson found 
that 85 percent , of all enlisted men’s career 
jobs have counterparts in civilian occupations, 
and at least 1,500 different civilian jobs are 
represented in the hundreds oi Armed Forces 
training courses examined during the study. 
As of 1963, the Defense Department reports 
that skilled occupational fields — electronics, 
technical, or mechanics skills — comprised 
nearly 60 percent of all enlisted men’s skills. 
Only 14 percent of the enlisted force were as- 
signed to combat duties, for which the skills 
could not be transferred. In the Air Force, that 
figure dropped to 9 percent. Officer skills, an- 
other source indicates, closely resemble those 
of executives and administrators at a similar 
level in civilian industry. 

If this is true, ho’« well did the study group 
benefit from the similarity between the mili- 
tary and civilian occupations? Major Richard- 
son split this question into two parts : 

1. How much does military experience con- 
tribute to the qualifications of the civilian ap- 
plicant; that is, help him get the job? 

2. Once he is hired, what contribution do his 
skills make to the actual performance of the 
job? 

On the first question, 64 percent of the 
officers said that their military service had 
helped "somewhat” or “a great deal,” while 13 
percent felt that it had been of "no help” or a 
“hindrance.” (See table 4.) Of the crafts group 



of enlisted men, 30 percent reported that it had 
"helped a great deal,” but in the military serv- 
ices group, only 16 percent thought so. Al- 
most half of this latter group said that their 
military experience had been of "no help” or a 
"hindrance,” as against 28 percent of the men 
with technical specialties. 

As for the performance of their civilian 
jobs, approximately 40 percent of both the of- 
ficers and enlisted men said there was no need 
for their military training and experience. In 
the enlisted group, half of the nontechnically 
trained men, as would be expected, reported no 
need. 

On the basis of these and other responses, 
Major Richardson concluded that skill trans- 
fers do take place, but on a selective basis. En- 
listed men with certain technical skills were 
generally able to utilize them in civilian jobs. 
The picture was less clear for officer.?. Many of 
them, it wili be recalled, had been assigned di- 
rectly to jobs related to their major academic 
field without further training. Most of the 
officers reported that the principal benefit came 
from the managerial and administrative expe- 
rience they acquired in those assignments. For 
the scientific-engineering officers, such experi- 
ence was not always immediately beneficial. 
When they returned to civilian jobs, usually in 
their major fields, they found themselves 
"somewhat rusty” and behind their civilian co- 
workers. They did expect to benefit later from 
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their experience as executives. The administra- 
tive-managerial group, on the other hand, felt 



that their skills had been sharpened by their 
military experience. 



Table 4. USAF Experience and Training as Qualifying Factors for Civilian Employment 

(Percent distribution) 



Influence of USAF 
background on 
qualification for 
civilian work 


Officers 


Enlisted Men 


Scientific- 

engineering 


Administrative- 

managerial 


Total 


Crafts- 

technical 


Military 

services 


Total 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Helped great deal - - 


33.8 


32.1 


33.0 


30.2 


14.6 


26.6 


Helped somewhat - 


29.4 


32.6 


30.9 


22.0 


20.3 


21.6 


Helped very little ------ 


16.6 


16.0 


16.4 


16.9 


13.0 


16.1 


No help 


10.0 


10.6 


10.2 


27.1 


44.7 


32.3 


Hindrance 


3.9 


2.4 


3.2 


.7 


3.3 


1.4 


No response . 


6.6 


6.2 


6.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 



Note: Detailing may not add to totals due to rounding. 



While transferability of military skills and 
experience will undoubtedly continue to in- 
crease, several barriers are tending to block its 
progress : 

1. Differences in job titles and descriptions. 
In some instances, noticeable gaps exist be- 
tween military and civilian titles, and, quite 
frequently, no direct conversion can be made 
from a military to a civilian job title. For ex- 
ample, the Air Force specialty of munitions/ 
weapons maintenance (reatly a weapons me- 
chanic) is enough of a title to mislead 
or even scare off any civilian employer. On 
the face of it, the job appears to have no trans- 
fer-ability, yet the technical knowledge re- 
quired to repair intricate weapons could be ap- 
plied to many civilian jobs. Apparently, the 
mechanics themselves did not realize this, for, 
in answer to one of the survey questions, 49 
percent reported no need for their military 
skills. Fortunately, most of them did find jobs 
in bench work and machine trades. A similar 
problem may arise with many other military 
occupations. 

With some job titles, the opposite may be 
true. The narrow scope of many of the courses 
and specialties may leave the veteran with lim- 
ited background and experience in his occupa- 
tional field, which may, by its title, appear to 
be similar to a job in civilian industry. For ex- 
ample, the Air Force has nearly 70 “job lad- 
ders” in electronics maintenance and the train- 
ing courses may be geared accordingly. 



2. Educational attainment. As jobs grow 
more complex, the need for more education be- 
comes greater. However, many employers spec- 
ify a certain level of education as a hiring 
standard, without considering whether it is 
necessary in the performance of the job being 
filled. 

3. The current job market. An oversupply in 
his field at the time of discharge will naturally 
limit an ex-serviceman’s chances of finding em- 
ployment. For exr nple, the number of aircraft 
mechanics leaving service in the 1957-63 pe- 
riod was greater than the number already in 
civilian industry. 

If. Seniority, union rides, other restrictions. 
To illustrate: In one recent study, it was found 
that numbers of ex-military pilots were unem- 
ployed because of commercial airline seniority 
rules. Qualified, highly experienced fliers were 
required to start on a semi-apprentice basis at 
comparatively low pay. Or a Navy electrician's 
mate may not be familiar with the building 
code requirements for a particular area and 
may be required to start as an apprentice, pos- 
sibly with some allowance for his military ex- 
perience. 

5. Unwillingness to locate in another part of 
the country. Many veterans return to their 
hometowns, although jobs may be more plenti- 
ful or pay more in other parts of the country. 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Briefly, these are the most significant of 
Major Richardson’s findings: 

1. The men in his study made the transition 
to civilian employment rather easily, probably 
with the help of a booming job market. They 
did so with comparatively little use of orga- 
nized employment services, public or private. 
The officers generally had the lea3t trouble, 
probably because of good planning and supe- 
rior qualifications. The technically trained en- 
listed men did quite well, too, despite the lack 
of planning. About 15 percent of the enlisted 
men — the nontechnically trained group, gener- 
ally assigned to military occupations with lim- 
ited carryover value — had difficulty. Their ci- 
vilian jobs were usually in low-paying service 
occupations. 

2. A large percentage of the study group was 
dissatisfied with both the training and the way 
their skills and abilities were utilized while in 
service. Many of the officers were assigned di- 
rectly to jobs related to their major academic 
fields or to administrative duties. They did 
gain experience, which, in some cases, they 
were able to use in civilian jobs. The enlisted 
men who receivtd technical training had an 
opportunity. to acquire a marketable skill. But 
neither the officers nor the enlisted men 
thought that the Air Force made much use of 
their skills. 

3. When they left the service, the technically 
trained enlisted men generally found bench 
work, electrician, machinist, and structural 
work jobs; the others worked in sales, service, 



and miscellaneous occupations. The scientific 
and other technically trained officers generally 
returned to their major fields. Transfer from 
military skills and experience to civilian occu- 
pations apparently took place on a selective 
basis and depended on the skills involved. The 
men regarded their education level as a more 
potent factor in the job hunt than their mili- 
tary training and experience. 

4. Most of the men did as well as they had 
expected, financially. The average pay for en- 
listed men was about $6,500; for officers, 
$10,000. Some, including enlisted men, were 
earning $15,000 or more. 

5. Both officers and men found jobs, for the 
most pwt, with large companies. The majority 
of the men had had only one job since their 
discharge and were satisfied with it. The 
higher the skill and the educational level, the 
greater the stability and job satisfaction. Most 
of the men felt that their civilian employers 
were utilizing their skills better than the Air 
Force had. 

Major Richardson suggests to employers two 
criteria in judging a veteran’s qualifications: 
If he is an officer, he probably has a good edu- 
cational background, backed up by 4 years or 
more of military experience, which may in- 
clude skill in administration or management. 
If he is an Air Force enlisted man with a Pri- 
mary Air Force Specialty Code in technical 
skills or crafts, he can probably qualify as a 
technician, mechanic, or machinist with mini- 
mal training. 
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A number of his recommendations for Gov- 
ernment actions, in effect, anticipated the initi- 
ation of new programs, as will be seen in the 
following chapter. His recommendations in 
elude: 

1. The Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of Labor should work together on a 
national program of manpower planning 
which takes into account all discharged serv- 
icemen. In some job categories — aircraft me- 
chanic, for example — ex-servicemen may be 
able to supply the future needs of the civilian 
economy. 

2. The two Departments should also cooper- 
ate in establishing c?. a permanent basis a pro- 
gram of employment assistance for all men 
who are leaving the service. Special attention 
should be given to those who have had no mili- 



tary skill training and who have been assigned 
to military occupations that offer limited car- 
ryover into civilian jobs. 

3. Information on employment opportunities 
in all parts of the country should be made 
available to new veterans. Men of this age 
group usually have few ties to hold them to 
one part of the country and might be willing to 
migrate to take jobs. Mobility by a g»oup of 
this size might be useful in the job market. 

4. The Armed Forces should work together 
with civilian industries in developing and uti- 
lizing manpower. As technolor' brings the two 
sectors closer together, such cooperation can go 
far in strengthening the transferability pro- 
cess. The problem of transferability is impor- 
tant enough to merit the best efforts of these 
two major forces in our national economy. 
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DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 
THE COMPLETION OF THE STUDY 



Beginning in 1966, both military and civilian 
authorities have ('is played an increasing 
awareness of the problem of transferability. In 
a message to the Congress on servicemen and 
veterans on January 30, 1968, President John- 
son summarized what had been done and pro- 
posed several new programs. “Our objective,” 
he said, "is to make sure that every serviceman 
who returns to civilian life . . . will have the 
education he wants, the training he needs, and 
the opportunities for the job he is best suited 
for.” 

To this end, the President outlined the fol- 
lowing new measures: 

1. He announced that he had directed the 
Veterans’ Administration to establish one-stop 
assistance centers "where a veteran can receive 
personal attention and counsel on all the bene- 
fits the law provides him — from housing to 
health, from education to employment.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Veterans’ Administration an- 
nounced during the week of February 19, 1968, 
that it had opened United States Veterans’ As- 
sistance Centers (USVAC) in 10 large cities 
and that centers would be opened in 10 other 
cities during March. These centers offer coun- 
seling and other services in employment, 
health, housing, and education. They are 
staffed by full-time representatives of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Department of 
Labor, and the Civil Service Commission, with 
staffing from other agencies as needed. Tie 



President said he would seek and welcome par- 
ticipation by State and local officials and com- 
munity groups. 

2. The President asked for Congressional 
action on three matters: (a) Legislation to lib- 
eralize educational and training benefits for 
ex-servicemen who volunteer to help teach the 
children of the poor, help man understaffed po- 
lice and fire departments, take jobs in short- 
age-troubled hospitals, or work ill various 
new job-training and antipoverty programs; 
(b) legislation to permit service-disabled veter- 
ans to take vocational rehabilitation on a part- 
time basis, as well as the full-time programs 
already authorized; and (c) a joint resolution 
expressing the “sense of Congress” that pri- 
vate employers should give job priority to re- 
turning servicemen. 

3. The President also announced that he 
would order Federal agencies to hire veterans 
with no more than a high school education on a 
priority basis, without examination, for jobs in 
the first five Civil Service grades, provided 
they agree to take part-time education or train- 
ing under the GI bill of rights. This action was 
taken in Executive Order 11397. 

In his review of actions already taken, the 
President indicated that nearly 400,000 men 
and women were taking advantage of the edu- 
cational assistance available to them under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966. 
More complete data from the Veterans' Admin- 
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istration show that almost 1 million applica- 
tions for educational assistance were received 
between June 1966, when this provision of the 
act went into effect, and the end of February 
1968. Nearly 700,000 had taken training, and 
the 400,000 referred to by the President were 
still in training. 

The President also reported that the Armed 
Forces had, since Project 100,000 was set up 
by the Department of Defense in late 1966, ac- 
cepted and trained about 49,000 young men 
who would previously have been rejected be- 
cause of educational or physical limitations. 
Ninety-six percent of them successfully com- 
pleted basic training. In 1968, it is anticipated 
that 100,000 men will be accepted for service 
under this program. 

President Johnson also reported that an- 
other Department of Defense program — Pro- 
ject Transition — was to be expanded. This pro- 
gram was initiated in August 1967 to provide 
educational and training opportunities for 
specified groups of men during their final 
months of service in order to prepare them for 
civilian employment. Building on the experi- 
ence accumulated in pilot projects at five mili- 
tary bases during 1967, the program has been 
extended to 238 military bases during 1968. 
The aim is to provide some counseling service 
to 500,000 returning servicemen and to offer 
training or education to approximately 150,000 
each year. Placement help will also be given. 

Participation in Project Transition is volun- 
tary. Priority is given to men disabled in com- 
bat, those unable to reenlist, those with no ci- 
vilian work experience, and those who did not 
acquire any military skills which could be used 
on a civilian job. Among the main targets are 
men accepted for service in Project 100,000, 
some of whom will be eligible for discharge in 
1968, and former residents of slums, where 
few jobs are to be found. 

The men who enroll will begin their pro- 
grams 1 to 6 months before separation. They 
will receive counseling to help them choose the 
most suitable courses from the wide range to 
be offered. Among the offerings will be : 

Mechanics and Repairmen Occupations 

• Aircraft Mechanic 

• Air Conditioning Repairman 

• Auto Body Repairman 



• Automotive Mechanic 

• Electrical Appliance Repairman 

• Farm Equipment Mechr uc 

• Office Machine Repairman 

• Radio and TV Repairman 

Clerical and Sales Occupations 

• Accounting Clerk 

• Automatic Data Processing Machine 
Operator 

• Bookkeeper 

• Clerk Typist 

• Computer Programer 

• Post Office Worker 

• Retail Salesman 

Food Occupations 

• Baker 

• Cook 

• Meat Cutter 
Medical Occupations 

• Hospital Attendant 

• Practical Nurse 

• Medical Technician 

Construction and Structural Occupations 

• Welder 

• Carpenter 

• Construction Equipment Operator 

• Electrician 

• Plumber 

• Sheet Metal Worker 

Machine Trades Occupations 

• Lathe Operator 

• Milling Machine Operator 

• Machinist 

Miscellaneous Occupations 

• Electronics Technician 

• Draftsman 

• Law Enforcement Officer f 

• Prir fir >" Pressman / 

The men are allowed time off, consistent 
with mission requirements, from regular du- 
ties to attend the courses, which are given on 
or off base depending on the facilities availa- 
ble. The courses may include military on-the- 
job or formal school training in civilian skills; 
on- or off-base Manpower Development and 
Training Act courses sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Federal agency train- 
ing programs ; and courses conducted on or off 
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base to meet specific requirements by private 
industry, unions, or It cal government agencies 
such as police departments. In addition to 
training courses, men ave oifered education^ 
programs designed to bring them to the equiv- 
alency of eighth grade or high school comple- 
tion or to provide individual courses, such as 
shop math, to enhance their skill training. 

When the men complete training, they will 
receive placement help. Efforts will be made to 
secure employment for them on the base; in 
local, State, or Federal civil service; or in pri- 
vate industry. The U.S. Employment Service 
will help in placing the men. Plans are being 
made for followup to see what educational or 
employment progress the men have made since 
leaving service. 

The President also reported progress by the 
Department of Labor in a program set up in 
August 1967 whereby the State Employment 
Service takes the initiative in offering employ- 
ment help to all newly separated veterans. The 
Labor Department has arranged with the De- 
fense Department for the State agencies to be 
notified about veterans who are separated from 
service and are returning to their home States. 

Labor Department forms providing informa- 
tion about the veteran’s military skills and oc- 
cupations as well as other data are sent to the 
State Employment Service. The State agency 
then tries to arrange for a letter from the Gov- 
ernor welcoming the ex-serviceman home. The 
State Administrator also writes him offering 
the services of the local Employment Office in 
securing employment, job training, and other 
assistance, and staff members follow up by in- 
viting him to visit the office. 

Interviewers study all the military and civil- 
ian job duties the veteran has performed and 
try to classify him according to his highest 
skills, recognizing that direct conversion of 
military job titles to civilian classifications is 
not necessarily correct or sufficient. Employers 
who are able to hire veterans are canvassed, 
and every effort is made to find jobs for veter- 
ans from minority groups. 

The Pennsylvania State Employment 
Agency, using these techniques, successfully 
conducted a statewide followup of its recently 
discharged servicemen. Followup campaigns 
like this have made the names and addresses of 
230,000 veterans available to employment 



offices and have achieved good results, the 
President reported. 

Special efforts are being made in this pro- 
gram to enroll veterans with military training 
in health occupations. In addition to contacting 
these veterans, the employment offices canvass 
hospitals to see what jobs they have open and 
ask the hospitals to notify them about new job 
opportunities and in-hospital training pro- 

ams. In some cases, hospitals may be urged 
ro restructure their job requirements and pro- 
vide on-the-job training opportunities for indi- 
viduals whose skills are less than those needed 
for a particular job. 

These efforts are supplemented, through 
Project Remed, by the activities of several 
other agencies. State Offices of Education are 
compiling lists of schools and other institu- 
tions offering training in health occupations 
for State Employment Offices, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration field offices, and other agencies. 
New Jersey, for example, listed nearly 100 
such facilities — high schools and vocational 
schools, technical institutes, colleges and uni- 
versities, hospitals, private schools, and man- 
power training skill centers. Educational insti- 
tutions will be encouraged to give as much 
credit as possible for the veteran’s military 
training in considering his eligibility. Each 
veteran will also receive a personal letter from 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education urging 
him to go into civilian health work. 

The U.S. Office of Education has also sug- 
gested to hospitals that, as they are presently 
organized, many of their jobs will not attract 
veterans. The are being urged to improve ca- 
reer opportunities and take other steps to 
make them more desirable. 

Special attempts are also underway to inter- 
est prospective veterans in joining local police 
departments, many of which are either danger- 
ously undermanned or staffed by men who are 
not fully qualified. In some cases (the District 
of Columbia, for example), civilian police re- 
cruiting officers have been able to sign up and 
give preemployment tests to military police- 
men several months before they were to be dis- 
charged. 

Thus far, however, recruiting efforts have 
been limited, perhaps by several unattractive 
features of police work. One is the low pay of- 
fered in many places. Another is a local resi- 
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dence rule which some communities maintain, 
despite the difficulty in recruiting candidates. 
Still another is the slow-moving and indexible 
machinery of the civil service systems in many 
of the large cities. Despite these barriers, ag- 
gressive recruiting could probably induce many 



returning servicemen to become civilian police. 

As noted earlier in this monograph, trans- 
ferability of military skills to civilian jobs is 
not always easy, but measures such as those 
outlined above can do much to improve their 
utilization. 
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